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Food and Nutrition in Relation 
to Mouth Health 


By Jessie G. Coxe, B.S., M.A., Nutrition Speciahst, New York State 
Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 


THE SITUATION 
il *“O WHAT extent should a dental hygienist interest herself in the subject of 


Fcod Nutrition and the bearing it may have on mouth conditions? The an- 

swer largely depends upon the way she looks at her job. If she is satisfied to 
confine her attention to the mechanics and skill required for proper hygiene she will 
give little attention to it. The modern viewpoint, however, emphasizes the fact that 
no science is isolated, that each branch contributes to the other and all are in 
terdependent. Hence the modern hygienist inquires freely into the progress being 
made in all fields related to hers. 

We have today a public alert to any fact concerning health. Competition is so 
great that people cannot afford to risk the hazards of personal neglect. Also we are 
constantly reminded of the importance of well-being through spoken, written and 
pictorial advertising, newspaper and magazine articles, books and the like. Some- 
one has suggested that the billboards of the day have become the menu cards of the 
nation. 

Throughout the ages the zsthetic value of beautiful teeth has been so highly 
esteemed that there could be no doubt about a place in the scheme of things for 
those who are professionally trained in the care of teeth, but the public at present 
quite properly wants to know the what, how and why of conditions as we meet 
them. 


THE PROBLEM 


In the time of the ancient Pharoahs, sick people used to be carried to the bus- 
iest parts of the town where passers-by who had had the same or similar ailments, 
could stop and give advice to them. Advice is still to be had cheaply enough and 
in passing, but fortunatcly we now have trained scientists and authentic information 
contributing daily to our knowledge of human needs. Our greatest difficulty per- 
haps lies in interpreting and evaluating the wealth of materials now at hand, re- 
membering always that true scientists never feel that the “last word" has been said 
on any subject and that no one piece of research could possibly tell the whole 
story. Life and life processes are too complex and there are too many individual 
differences for any one program to solve all problems. The best we can do then is 
to review cutstanding theories as a working basis or background for our own con- 


clusions. 
Have WE 


Probably the two most prevalent diseases of the mouth known to man, are dental 
caries and pyorrhea, the latter an inflammatory condition of the supporting tissues 
of the teeth. For many years travelers, explorers and investigators have reported that 
primitive peoples living in their natural state are usually quite free from mouth 
diseases, but on the introduction of modern food into their dietaries the same 
deleterious effects are produced as occur among our own population. It is agreed 
that food must play a part in this picture. 

One line of investigators assume that attack on teeth is always from without. 
They do not consider that conditions within the body are significant. The treatment 
and dietary recommendations of this group are based on prophylaxis, neutralizing 
the lactic acid produced by the fermentation of food, or eliminating B acidophilus 
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from the mouth, and the use of an anti-acid producing dietary. It is well known that 
lactic acid is antagonistic to enamel. Another theory. termed the “vitalistic theory” 
is that changes or variations in metabolism alter the character of the teeth. 

The presence of fluorine as it occurs in drinking water in some localities has been 
shown to produce mottled teeth. One dentist who attributed the great prevalence 
of mottled teeth in his community to the occurrence of fluorine in the local water 
supply succeeded in having all water bilis stamped with the warning that “This water 
is unfit for the consumption of children,” even though the public authorities would 
do nothing else about it. 

About a year ago a considerable furore was raised in the press by the refusal of 
French authorities to admit a shipment of American apples which were found to have 
fluorine on their skins due to the fact that the orchards had been sprayed with 
fluorine. An American ifacetiously remarked that the French did not want their 
teeth to go “fluey.” Undoubtedly the preciution should be taken to cleanse all 
raw foods well before eating them. 

Another, and at the moment, the most popular line of research has been carried 
cn in connection with the part played by various foodstuffs and food factors in the 
building and maintenance of healthy gingiva and their supporting tissues. 

In Engiand, where there is an enormous prevalence of caries, Mrs. Mellanby has 
carried on extensive research on calcification and caries. She seems to have! 
established the fact that there is an anti-calcifying factor in cereals, particularly in 
oatmeal, when cereals predominate in the dict. Her results do not indicate that in 
order to prevent caries we should entirely eliminate cereals, but that the amount 
of cereal should be limited particularly during infancy and early childhood, and that 
Vitamin D is essential for the expectant mother and for the infant from birth, if 
normal calcification is to take place. 

Our own investigators have worked along numerous iines and have been quite 
divided at times in their opinions. A group of workers in Michigan believe that 
tooth integrity depends upon the elimination of sweet foods thus reducing the 
medium most favorable to the increase of mouth bacteria. Eddy, in New York, 
claims that cane sugar does not increase mouth bacteria although sugar can “deranye 
digestion, produce a coated tongue, and generally interfere with nutritive processes. * 
He does not in other words give sugar a “clean bill cf health” as yet. 

It was Dr. Hanke who came out as a champion cf Vitamin C, the anti-scorbutic 
vitamin, as the mest important factor in dental disease. He prescribed a pint of 
crange juice and the juice of one lemon as well as lettuce and cabbage in the daily 
dietary. Hess, who is probably our greatest authority on scurvy, is quoted as saying 
that although dental caries is one of the outstanding signs of scurvy, he believes 
that Hanke’s deductions are “far too sweeping and are not supported by the 
geographic distribution of dental caries or by a study of individual cases, which 
ul! indicate some other dominant etiologic factor.” 

Howe and others have shown that tooth structure and tooth regeneration are 
er ng with Vitamin C, its particular role being the control of intercellular 
materials. 


The presence or absence of other Vitamins, A. B, and D for example, can also 
change or alter the structure of teeth; but whether they are responsible for defense 
against invasion remains to be seen. Eddy claims that a lack of vitamin A affects 
the stiffening properties of teeth, like the lack of pectin affects the stiffening of 
jelly. A great handicap, of course, in vitamin therapy is our limited knowledge 
of quantitative ineasures of vitamin potency. 

The parts played by calcium and phosphorus are now receiving particular at- 
tention. While these substances seem to be a constructive factor in building teeth 
they are not alone a factor in the prevention of attacks from outside, or in succumb- 
ing to caries. McCollum places great stress on the ratio between the calcium, phos- 
phorus and Vitamin D content of the diet. Dietaries which tend to maintain a 
high phosporus-calcium level of the blood and also contain Vitamin D render the 
individual carieseimmune, he claims. 


Students of the glands of internal secretion have discovered that these too, 
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particularly the parathyroids, bear a definite relation to the utilization of mineral 
substnces and hence may influence the health of investing tissues as well as of 
the tooth itself. 

All this sounds a bit disconcerting, you may say, sort of “up in the air.” Per- 
haps it does, and yet what it means is this. We are firmly convinced that diet is a 
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factor in mouth health, but we are not yet too positive about what we know. 
Hygiene concerns itself primarily with the principles of right living as distinguished 
from therapeutics, or the treatment of disease. ‘We helieve in the seeming paradox 
that the best way to cure is to prevent. Our business thus is to counsel and ad- 
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vise regarding good dietary principles and to continue the high quality of prophy- 
lactic care already established. 
THE ConcLusiOn 


At all ages. diet plus function are essential in the building and maintenance of 
strong healthy teeth. Many people do not understand that the period before birth has 
an important influence on the teeth of the child. Before birth, the crowns of the 
child& first teeth are all formed, four of his second or permanent teeth are partly 
developed and the integrity of the mother’s teeth is preserved, or impaired by the 
food materials which she eats. The next best foundation for the future health of 
the child as well as for his teeth is breastfeeding. Breastfeeding aids greatly in the 
development of the jaws and the dental arcii which in turn insures good occlusion 
and helps to prevent decay. Throughout infancy, childhood and adolesence, care 
must be given to the provision of foods containing proper building materials and 
finally during adult life the vitality of teeth seems likely to be insured by attention 
to the proper choice of foods plus proper hygiene. 

How may we translate this into terms of simple foods as we commonly know 
them? No one food has everything we need in it. Mother's milk is probably the 
nearest approach to perfection and would be that for a time at least if the mother 
were completely adequately nourished. But the food practices and habits of hy- 
giene of the average individual fall considerably short of optimal requirements. 
What we stress especially today is the “Contribution of various foods toward total 
nourishment,” with reference also to their deficiencies and how these may be cor- 
rected by suitable combinations. 

Human beings are composed of some thirty-six chemical substances, including 
approximately eighteen protein digestive products, called amino acids, which do 
not seem to be made in the body, but must be provided in the diet in certain protein 
foods. We need eleven common inorganic or mineral elements: calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, potassium, chlorine, iodine, phosphorus, sulphur, iron, copper and mang- 
anese. In addition to these it is thought that nickel, cobalt, fluorine, zinc and 
perhaps boron may prove to be indispensable. Opinion is unanimous that Vitaming 
A, B, C, D, E and G are essential. The complete or partial absence of any of these 
limits efficiency and nutritive failure may supervenc. Manifestations of malnutrition 
or deprivation are as numerous as the elements themselves and all combinations of 
them. Many have not yet been investigated. 

A summary of the nutritive characteristics of various foodstuffs with special 
reference to their relation to teeth follows: 


1. MILK and milk products such as butter:nilk and cheese. 

Here we have the one source par excellent of the building material for 
teeth. It is our most abundant source of calcium and phosphorus and is 
cheap. Sherman explains that milk in its entirety is superior to any other 
product which might contain a summation of its parts because in all prob- 
ability there are substances in milk still undiscovered and that there may be 
an interrelationship of substances in milk, the nutritional significance of 
which is not yet fully understood Milk and milk products lend them- 
selves in endless ways to preparation snd combinations, so that only a most 
obtuse or prejudiced individual would refuse to use it. Powdered milk and 
evaporated milk are, of course, of equivalent nutritive value. The important 
thing is to see that wherever the growth process is taking place, a quart of 
milk or its equivalent is used daily and that all others receive a minimum of 
one pint. 


Vegetables and fruits 


In general, the more commonly used vegetables and fruits are considered 
interchangeable, with the exceptin of leafy vegetables which are superior to 
grains, tubers, roots and fruits. Green leafy vegetables, some of which, 
like dandelions, may be obtained free in season, are rich in calcium, have a 
high vitamin content and serve admirably to enhance the contributions from 
all other foods. When the strictest economy must be observed the use of 
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raw carrots, raw cabbage and tomatoes together with a daily use of potatoes, 
including the skins, will insure adequacy for a considerable length of time. 
Fruits and vegetables, particularly the potato, balance or correct the acid 
ash or residue left by bread and meat. 

Cereals. 


A great deal too much has been said about the superiority of various whole 
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grained cereals. All cereals are closely similar in their dietary properties. 
They are the source of energy. All leave an excess of acid over basic 
elements in the body. They are deficient in minerals and in vitamins. 
Coarse cereals promote intestinal hygiene for the regulation of intestinal 
motility can also be furnished by vegetables, especially those possessing a high 
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water holding capacity, such as leafy vegetables, cabbage, cauliflower, brussels 
sprouts. etc., which have the advantage over bran that they are non-irritat- 
ing to the lining membranes of the alimentary tract. 


Meats 

Like cereals meats are poor sources of vitamins and minerals and are like- 
wise exceptional in the great acidity of the ash which they leave after being 
burned in the body. They should be included in the diet to a certain ex- 
tent to supply a more complete form of protein than can be obtained from 
cereals, vegetables, or fruits and because of their appetizing flavor. Even 
a little meat or fish enhances the flavor of a meal greatly. Certain animal 
organs, called the offal portions of meat, such as liver, sweetbreads, heart, 
kidney, etc., are known to contain more vitamins than do muscle tissue and 
are also of value in hemoglobin regeneration. It is a question as yet, how- 
ever, whether they have any particular value as preventives. 


Sweets 


All nutritionists warn us that the consumption of cane sugar is far in excess 
of our need or requirement. Sugar is strictly an energy yielding food, con- 
tains no structural material for growth or repairs, has no mineral elements, 
no vitamins. It is habit forming and frequently crowds out of the diet a 
considerable amount of necessary food materials. Other disadvanages have 
been mentioned. Used with restraint, it improves the flavor of cértain foods. 
Its relation to caries is unsettled. A sufficient supply of sweets can be ob- 
tained as they occur in combination in natural foods. 


Eggs 

Although deficient in calcium, eggs are valued as a rich source of iron which 
occurs in the yolk, and vitamin A also found in the yolk. The proteins of 
eggs occuring in the white are of higher or equal biological value to those 
of meat. It has been reported in dental research that eggs which are not 
completely cooked contain a toxic substance detrimental to teeth. 


Fats and oils 


Butter and various fish liver oils are now looked upon as one of the best 
forms of health insurance one can buy since the vitamins they contain are 
not only protective but increase or provide for the complete utilization of all 
other food materials. Vitamin D, so abundant in the fish oils plays a leading 
part in the making and the safeguarding of teeth. The relation, you recall, 
is quantitative and calls for an abundant supply of calcium and phosphorus 
from other food sources to be used with it. 


Irradiated or vitamized foods have beer widely advertised and have raised many 
inquiries as to their value. The claims of the manufacturers that a concentrate of 
one or another of the vitamins has been added to various staple articles of diet are 
quite true. The consumer has but to decide if he wishes to pay the manufacturer 
for his trouble, as he does when he purchases prepared or ready to eat cereals 
instead of raw ones, or whether he prefers to get his vitamins from natural sources 
such as, Vitamin D from sunlight, cod liver oil or other fish oils eggs and liver; 
Vitamin A from whole milk. or cream, butter and eggs, all vegetables having a green 
or a yellow color, from the orange, the tomato. liver, kidney and fish roe or finally 
from cod liver oil, a concentrated source of Vitamin A as well as D. Fortunately 
an excess of Vitamin A can be stored for future use. Vitamin B which cannot be 
stored in the body to an extent, can be obtained from many different types of foods, 
fruits, vegetables, whole cereals and nuts as well as from milk and glandular organs 
such as liver and kidneys, but it is absent from refined cereals such as white flour and 
from fats of all kinds. Yeast is one of the richest sources of Vitamin B and yeast ex- 
tract as well as a wheat germ preparation called “Vitavose” and another called “B 
Max” are now prepared commercially as concentrated sources of this vitamin. These 
are used where there is special evidence of a need as in the absence or loss of appetite 
etc. Pediatricians recommend it as a routine procedure in infant feeding just as 
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they give orange or tomato juice for Vitamin C and cod liver oil for Vitamin A 
and D. 

Vitamin C, the most easily destroyed of all the vitamins by heat, at least in the 
presence of oxygen or air, is widely distributed in the fruits and vegetables commonly 
eaten raw. It can not be stored in the body. Recent studies show that it takes large 
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amounts of it to provide ior ordinary needs. Several years ago Dr. Sherman, of 
Columbia University, suggested that the so-called theumatism which upsets many 
people in winter and spring, is due, in part at least, to insufficient Vitamin C. Its 
relation to mouth health has been brilliantly demonstrated. 

Year by year more attention is being given commercially to the preservation cf 
vitamins in foods. In the canning industry the time between picking and canning 
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is shortened as far as possible and air is excluded during canning since research’ 
has shown that some vitamins are destroyed by aging, heat and oxidation. Our 
provision of adequate vitamins should be limited only by the amount we can afford 
to spend for them. The expenditure for some is negligible, i. e., sunlight, dandelion 
greens or other edible wild greens. 

It appears then that the best policy we know is to investigate or check on each 
and all of the dietary factcrs which have been enumerated unless by chance through 
sheer exhaustion we adopt the philosophy of the rhymester who said: 


“Methuselah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, 

Did he note the amount of caloric count 

He ate it because it was chow. 


He wasn’t distrubed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 

To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamins i 


He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 

Lest his health might be hurt by sonie fancy dessert 
And he lived over nine hundred years!” 


REFERENCES: 


“The Foundation of Nutrition—Rose. 
“Chemistry of Food and Nutrition-—SHFERMAN. 


{NotE—The Charts illustrated in this article were prepared by the Author and are 

taken fion: a nutrition leaflet “Do You Know the Importance of Minerals or Ash 

foe in Food?”—-a free publication of the New York State Department of 
ealth. 


Maine Dental Hygienists’ Association Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Maine Dental Hygienists’ Association will 
be held at the Rangeley Lake House on Friday, June 23, 1933 at 11 A. M. 
All ethical dental hygienists are cordially invited to attend. 


Dorotuy Bryant, D.H., Secretary, 


State Bureau of Health, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Idealisms of Our Profession 


By MarvELLaA Hawkins, D.H., Detroit, Michigan 


% HY did you become a dental hygienist?” Every dental hygienist is con- 

fronted with this query many, many times, and what is her answer? 

There are two more common answers: for economic or altruistic reasons. 

Let us consider the economic reason first—not because it is the more important, 

but because it is the less important. Many girls, after graduating from high school, 

are faced with the problem of earning their living. They must choose a profession 

for which they can prepare themselves in the shortest possible time and at a min- 

imum expense. Dental Hygiene offers these two important advantages. It requires 

usually, one year, but this brief period gives them not only a degree, but a prestige 
not found in other fields. 


Immediately upon graduation, the economic hygienist (we will call her) seeks 
employment, and sooner or later is established in an ethical dentat office. Here, 
her troubles are apt to begin. She finds that her duties are far reaching, and not 
limited to those studies she strived to master in college. Her responsiblities are 
heavy, and the demands upon her physical and mental faculties are many. 

A dental hygienist must be prepared to cope with all the situations that may 
arise in her daily routine. She must be alert, and aggressive; she must profess the 
ability to psycho-analize (as it were) each patient with whom she comes in contact; 
and her judgment, as to her duties must be never-erring. If she possess all these 
qualifications, then the economic hygienist becomes a success. A few do acquire 
these qualities. They become fine opcrators, and thusly belong to the altruistic 
group. 

The hygienists who find the duties beyond their capacity to fill, eventually 
eliminate themselves from the profession. They seek other occupations less arduous, 
and for which they are better suited. 


Let us now, consider the dental hygienist who selected her profession for 
altruistic reasons. She was the girl, who, even in childhood, showed traces of a 
kind, sympathetic, understanding nature. She was fond of her dollies, nursing 
them, and teaching them as though they were animate beings. 

When it became time for her to choose a profession, it was a more difficult pro- 
blem. She wanted to best fit herself for a life work that would demand her innate 
characteristics. Nursing, and teaching, as well as dental hygiene would satisfy those 
desires; for those professions require that the aspirant be endowed with these 
especial attributes. She entered a school for dental hygiene with whole-hearted- 
ness, and even her teachers predicted that she would be a success in her elected 
vocation. 

The school training does much to fit the student for her future work. but as 
intensive as it is, it is only the initial step in her education. She soon realizes the 
intrinsic value of continued study, associations, and development of natural abilities, 
in order to be a worth-while instrument in her scheme of life. 

Each operation or prophylaxis is a complete cycle, a completed unit of operation. 
What a pleasure and satisfaction to have, before us, in the course of an approxi- 
mate hour, a completed task. In nearly every other occupation the work is contin- 
uous, and more or less fragmentary, seldom does the worker see the finished pro- 
duct. It is also a pleasure to see how delighted the patient is with the improve- 
ment, physically and zsthetically. 

We associate with a different personality at each performance. Most people 
we are very happy to serve, and if, occasionally, we have a personage who is nervous 
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or for some reason does not react with us favorably, we are gratified in knowing we 
can and do perform our task thoroughly for them, and in most cases we have won 
them to us before they are dismissed. 

The attainment gained by being a successful dental hygienist is one of the great- 
est satisfactions, mentally, spiritually and morally. 

Let us be grateful for the endowed blessing and opportunity to thus serve man- 
kind, let us do our work with a smile on our lips and a song in our hearts, and let 
our tenets be: 

To do the right thing 
at the right time, in the right way: 
To do some things better 
than they were ever done before; 
To eliminate errors; 
To know both sides of the question; 
To be courteous; 
To be an example; 
To work for love of the work: 
To anticipate requirements; 
To develop resources; 
To recognize no impediments; 
To master circumstances: 
To act from reason rather than rule; 
To be satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection. 


(NotE—-Motto used by Marshall Field of Chicago). 


Educational Material 


Material available for School Health Progams—order from State Department cf 
Health and Welfare, Bureau of Health, Division of Dental Hygiene, Augusta, Maine, 
in quantity which can be used within a reasonable period of time. Order by number 
and quantity. 


NuMBER TYPE TITLE 


400 flier Home Care of the Teeth (for children) 

401 circular Your Tecth—What They are for (for children) 

402 circular Teeth Facts (for adults) 

403 chart Mouth Examination Record 

404 flier Building Teeth (for children) 

405 circular Oral Hygiene Stories (for little folks) 

405A circular Oral Hygiene Stories (for children) 

406 circular Outline Lessons in Oral Hygiene 

407 card Mouth Certificates (issued only to dentists and clinics) 

408 _ chart Dental Honor Roll 

409 card Notice of defects (to be sent to parents) 

410 card Second notice of defects 

411 card Third notice of defects 

412 chart Dental Examination Record 

413 circular Your Child's Teeth (for parents) 

413A circular Les Dents de vere Enfant (for parents) 

414 card Prophylaxis Permission Slip (issued only to denial 
hygienists) 

416 card Standards for Issuance of Mouth Hygiene Certificate 

417 circular Vincents Infection or Trench Mouth 

418 card Notice of apparent need of dental care (to be sent 
to parents) 

419 card Notice of dental examination showing no decayed 
teeth (to be sent to parents) 

420 circular Material for Dental Health Entertainments 

D.H.-1 circular Mouth Hygiene Projects (for teachers and nurses) 

D.H.-4 circular Exhibit and Educational Material 

D.H.-7 circular Why Teach Mouth Hygiene? (for teachers) 

D.H.-11 chart Dental Clinic Monthly Report Form 

D.H.-16 card Directions for use of Dental Honor Roll 

D.H.-17 card Dental Corrections Permission Card 

D.H.-20 chart Dental Hygienist Service Monthly Report 


Through the kind co-operation of Miss Dorothy Bryant, director, Divison of 
Dental Hygiene in Maine, the above material was submitted to the Educational 
Committee of the A.D.H.A. It is not financially possible to distribute great numbers 
of this material but an understanding may be accomplished. 


AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
President HELEN B. SmitH, 159 Brightwood Avenue, Stratford, Conn. 
Secretary: AGNES G. Morris, 886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Neither the editors nor the publishers of THE JoURNAL are in any way re- 
sponsible for the statements and opinions expressed in any article. 


Editorial 


OUR CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


S THE time for our convention in Chicago draws closer, I wish it 

were possible for me to pass on to you who have never attended 

a convention, or at least a national one, some of my own enthusiasm. 

Perhaps it is because I have read so much convention literature, or talk- 

ed to so many interested dentists; witnessed the enthusiasm of our own 

dental hygienists who are planning to go; perhaps it is just because I realize 

more than ever before the great part our profession may play in this 

program. Even before the convention had ended in Buffalo last year, our 

program committee was at work and now it would seem, they are only 
awaiting your coming. 


You may say you cannot afford to go to Chicago. With rates as low 
as they are this year, it will cost little more than any other vacation and the 
benefits will be more lasting. You will come away, realizing that you have 
met with perhaps the largest group that ever attended a dental or dental 
hygienists’ convention. Your enthusiasm will be rewarded; your brain will 
tingle with new ideas; you will be inspired as never before. 


Just now we are fighting a battle against economy measures and a large 
number of our members have lost their positions while a greater number 
have had Iarge cuts in salary. This alone is every reason why we should 
have a stronger organization. What can we do to defend the rights of a 
profession as young as ours if we do not all work together. 


I wish I dared state some of the many things that have come to my 
attention recently; of professions that are gaining precedence over ours be- 
cause they are sufficiently organized to get what they want. (This does not 
apply to any field of the dental or medical professions.) We may too, if 
every hygienist would but realize that she cannot exist alone but that it 
takes combined efforts to get that which is worth having. 
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We have been by right of our creation, very modest and retiring. We 
have always looked to the dental profession for ideas. Time is changing 
things materially and now they are looking for us to do things They 
guarded us as children but now feel that it is time for us to assume a few 
of the responsibilities. 

At our meeting in Buffalo they asked us to have table clinics—some- 
thing that was never requested before. They are asking for mouth hygiene 
literature, for statistics on various types of surveys that many of our girls 
have made. Now is our opportunity to show our appreciation. Nothing 
would please the dental profession more than for us to come out to the 
Chicago meeting with the largest attendance ever known and to realize 
that we were but representative of a profession that was organized 100%. 

We can do it if every one who reads this editorial will approach every 
dental hygienist in her district and urge membership in Local, State and 
National. We have bided our time long enough. Now let us get out to 
accomplish greater things and thus make for Dental Hygiene—the greatest 
profession ever created to serve humanity. 


In Praise of the Hygienist 
By T. Hanxs 


(Read by the author at a dinner given by the Dental Hygienists’ Association of 
New York City, March 7, 1933 in honor of their Advisory Board and Honorary 
members of whom Dr. Hanks is one.) 

If there is one maid whose helpful aid 

Humanity should lean on, 

The Hygienist, that Optimist 

Should surely count as that one. 


The children small, the parents tall, 
Your work they all acclaim. 

Year in, year out, there is no doubt 
The greater grows your fame. 


You work away day after day, 
No hurry, fuss or rushing. 

You clean and scale and never fail 
To demonstrate tooth brushing. 


We wish you health, long life and wealth, 
To you these lines addressing 

Do your good work and never shirk 

And each will earn her blessing. 


Dental Hygiene in the Vallejo 
| Public Schools 


By Litian VoGELMAN, D.H., Vallejo, California 


FULL time dental hygienist replaced a part time dentist on September 15, 

1931, in the Vallejo Public Schools, consisting of seven grammar schools, 
Be one Junior and one Senior High School, approximately thirty-two hundred 
children. 

The program of the dental hygiene department for the first year included pro- 
phylactic treatments (fee—twenty-five cents) with examinations for cavities and 
abnormal conditions with defect noticés sent to the parents of the existing con- 
ditions and instruction on the home care of the mouth to each patient, to all those 
who desired the service. A record is kept of each case as well as a clasd record of 
the dental conditions. 

Lectures were given to various Parent Teacher Association meetings requiring 
one half hour with demonstration of the proper technique of brushing a child's 
teeth, the Home Nursing Class, the Vocational Guidance Class and a mass meeting 
of four hundred and fifty people during National Education Week, seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. 

Twice monthly I was present at the Well Baby Clinic sponsored by the Child 
Welfare Section of the Vallejo Women’s Club for instruction, examination and con- 
sultation for the pre-school children. : 

The first Dental Health Week was held in Vallejo by this deparrment. The 
feature program was a public meeting with Charles A. Sweet, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., 
as guest speaker with “Health from a Dental Standpoint™ as his topic; and the pro- 
duction of Sells Health-O-Circus, a dental educational musical pageant with two 
casts, coached and accompanied by the dental hygienst. The circus was produced 
three times in Vallejo, once in Suisun and once in Napa. I gave a lecture on 
“Dental Hygiene in the Vallejo Public Schools” at the out-of-town performances. 

Other events included an elaborate display of posters, toothbrush, dentifrices and 
mouth antiseptic in a local pharmacy window. Posters informing the public of the 
mass-meeting were made by the children. 

The second year program beginning August 15, 1932, to date, March 28th, 
1933 is submitted in the following report, the seven grammar schools have been 
visited with the Junior and Senior High Schools yet to visit. 

Prophylactic treatments with examinations and instruction, 902. 

Examinations with suggestions on the home care of the mouth, hints of corrective 
home measures for abnormal bites when orthodontia is not possible for child, with 
defect notices sent and a record kept, 827. 4 

(All children are examined) Prophylaxis for those desiring it. 

Half hour tooth brush drills, with children competing with their own brushes 
in the classroom, 43. 

Fifteen minute classroom lectures, 2'77. 

Toothbrushes disposed of to children, 283. 


Consultations with mothers of school schildren, 91, (not including mothers at 
pre-school clinc). 

Half hour P. T. A. lectures, 5 

Second notices are sent to parents of children who have not had necessary cor’ 
rections of defects I detected at last visit. 
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I serve at the pre-school clinic once a month this year for instruction, examina- 
tions, etc. 

The second Dental Hygiene Week in Vallejo was held March 26th to 31st, 1933, 
under the direction of this department. Dental Educational films were shown in the 
public, parochial and private schools of Vallejo and Mare Island. Toothbrush, 
dentifrice and mouth wash and dental poster displays were exhibited in the win- 
dows of pharmacies and a special display cf antique and modern instruments for 
the removal of calculus in one window, and an interesting display emphasizing the 
importance of milk in the diet due to its high content of calcium and phosporus in 
a creamery window. 

The cooperation of the various civic, fraternal and service organizations was 
enlisted and gained. Members of the dental profession in Vallejo agreed to arrange 
a dental progrom in their particular club that week. The following programs were 
arranged: 

March 26th—Veterans of the Republic—8:00 P.M., “Pyorrhea and Preventive 
Dentistry for Children’’ (Chalk talk). 

March 27th-—Veterans of Foreign Wars—8:00 P.M., “Pyorrhea and Preventive 
Dentistry for Children,” Dr. Ralph Case. 

March 28th—Kiwanis Club—“How a Tooth Grows,” Illustrated lecture, Dr. 
S. M. Moose, speaker. Dr. Walter Frank, chairman, presented me and explained 
Hed ~ ee of dental hygiene program. 2:30 P.M. Dr. Moose spoke at High 

chool. 

Vallejo Woman's Club—Public meeting. Dr. Gladys Boxton Olson. ‘“Develop- 
ment of the Jaws and Dental Arches,” illustrated lecture with slides and movies. 

6:00 P.M. Special meeting of the Napa and Solano Co. Dental Society, as Dr. 
Moose was available for a lecture on “Anesthesia.” He is Associate Professor of 
Oral Surgery at College of Physicians and Surgeons, in San Francisco. 

March 29th, 12:15 P.M.—Rotary Club—Lilian Vogelman, speaker—“The Re- 
lation of Teeth and Health. Dr. Carson Magill, Chairman. 

6:00 P.M.—"*Pioneer Dentistry” Dr. J. Armstrong. Dr. A. Mitchell, chairman. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce and The Elks Club heard brief lectures on 
dentistry from their dental members. 

Editorials on dentistry appeared throughout the week in the local newspapers 


which I submitted to the President of our local society for approval, before I placed 
them in the paper. 


Ohio State Dental Board Examination 


The June Ohio State Dental Board Examination for Dental Hygienists 
will be held at the College of Dentistry, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 27, 1933. All applications must be in the hands of the Secretary 
at least ten days before date of examination. For further information apply 
to 

Morton H. Jongs, D.D.S., Secretary 
1553'4 North 4th Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Attend the Tenth Annual Meeting, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, August 7-12, 1933. 


> 

‘ 

§ 
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Dentistry to Have Elaborate Exhibit at Chicago World’s Fair 


During the coming summer, dentistry in its health relationships will be called 
prominently to the attention of the fifty million or more people who will attend A 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, and during the officially designated 
-“Dental Week” of the Exposition, August 7th to 12th, the Centennial Dental Con- 
gress will meet at the Stevens Hotel, in Chicago, with an anticipated attendance of 
15,000 members of the profession from all parts of the world. The seventy-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Dental Association will be held in conjunction with, 
and as a part of, the Congress. It is, therefore anticipated that this will be the 
largest meeting of dentists in the history of the world. It will have another un- 
usual feature in that the large majority will bring their wives and families with them 
to attend the Exposition. 


Tue DENTAL EXHIBIT AT THE EXPOSITION 


The dental exhibit at the Exposition will be unique in many respects. It is a 
noteworthy fact that this is the first great Exposition which has ever invited pro- 
fessional groups to participate and this makes it especially apparent that medicine 
and dentistry should be included. This situation presents the opportunity to dentis- 
try for the first time to call its service in the field of human welfare to the atten- 
tion of the public in a large way. ‘There is little doubt that the majority of the 
millions of people who will attend the Exposition will see the dental exhibit, be- 
cause it is so located as to be in the prinicpal line of travel of those who enter the 
Hall f Science. The transparent man, an illuminated figure, which is a study in 
physiology, will command the attention of almost every visitor and it will hardly be 
possible to miss the adjacent dental exhibit. 

Dentistry has, during recent years, assumed important obligations and responsi- 
bilities in the health program and the effect of the lessons which may be taught 
at the Exposition is likely to be more far reaching than any one can, at this time, 
imagine. It has, therefore, been deemed important that dentistry’s exhibit shall 
have the highest educational value to the end that people generally will become more 
interested in the problem of healthy mouths. 

The exhibit has been so developed as to present a limited number of rather 
striking features which every passerby must see, rather than show a multitude of 
small things which would attract less attention. The main features of the exhibit, 
were completely installed during May and ready for the opening of the Exposition 
on June lst, were the following: 


THE TALKING TOOTH 


The Talking Tooth, which is about 9 feet high and 4 feet wide, and consists of 
a framed ground glass, behind which is 1200 small electric lights arranged in an 
elaborate system of shadow boxes and operated by a new photographically controlled 
mechanism. This shows a beginning decay in the occlusal surface of a first molar 
which gradually progresses to involve the enamel and dentine and then exposes the 
pulp. The pulp becomes red as result of inflammation and eventually turns green 
to represent the death of the pulp tissue. There-after an abscess develops in the 
bone and eventually assume proportions, resulting in the loss of the tooth. This 
is called the Talking Tooth for the reason that it will, through a synchronized phon- 
ograph mechanism, tell its own story and takes occasion to give the audience a 
number of lessons as to the importance of early care which would have prevented the 
loss of the pulp and latter the tooth itself. In the last stage of this picture the 
Talking Tooth deplores the fact that it must be extracted: it bids the audience good- 
bye and the tooth then disappears from the picture leaving the bone and suppott- 
ing structures with the empty socket. 


Tue PyorrHea TooTH 


The Pyorrhea Tooth is similar to the Talking Tooth with the exception that it 
portrays the beginning and progress of a pyorrhea pocket due to an open contact 
between two teeth. The lights are similarlly controlled by phonographic mechanisin 
and the phonograph states some of the most common causes of pyorrhea. The 
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presence of pus is shown in the pocket two or three different times during the pro- 
gress of the picture and attention is called to the fact that this tooth must also be 
lost as a result of lack of early care. 
PROGRESS OF DENTAL SERVICE ; 

The progress of dental service in the past one hundred years is shown through 
a medium of the automobile turn table on which four stages are erected. These 
appear in regular order as the turn table revolves and shows first, the practice of 
dentistry one hundred years ago by a scene in an early American cabin where an 
itinerant dentist has called. He has laid his pack containing his meager equipment 
on a table. He makes an amalgam filling for the Mother of the family who is sitting 
in a rocking chair propped back with a stick of wood, and receives his dinner in 
return. The second scene shows a dental office of fifty years ago, fully furnished 
with equipment of that day. It also shows the dentist, his assistant and patient, 
dressed in the costumes of the time. The third scene shows the fully equipped 
dental office of 1933, and the fourth a dental hygienist’s office of 1933, with a three 
year old child in the chair. The latter scene is included for the particular purpose 
of calling attention to the importance of the early care of children’s teeth. 


TootH BrusHinc 

This exhibit is motor driven and consists of a hexagonal structure, on cach face 
of which is an aluminum head with accompanying arm, hand and tooth brush. Each 
of the models demonstrate continuously the proper motion of the tooth brush in a 
particular position in the mouth. The entire hexagon will revolve on the base so 
that the spectator may observe the six demonstrations by standing in one position 
for a period of three minutes. 

MastIcaTION ExHIBIT 

This exhibit also motor driven and consists of a skull of a tiger as illustrating the 
masticatory apparatus of the meat eating animals; the skull of a mountain sheep as 
illustrating the herbivebra and the skull of a man illustrating the combined mechan- 
ism of the other two. Alongside the skull of the man is a set of artificial teeth 
mounted on an articulator and the motions of the mandible of the man and the 
“mandible” of the articulator will be synchronized, thus exemplifying the scientific 
studies of the dentist which have laid an understandnig of tooth forms and jaw 
movements, 

PROFESSIONAL DENTAL EpucATION 


This is rather an unique exhibit, intended to impress the public with the pro- 
gress that has been made in dental education and the present day training of the 
dentist. It consists of a very beautiful medel of the building in which the first 
dental school in the world, the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, was establish- 
ed in 1840. There is a much larger building representing dental education of today 
which shows, in sections, a room for each course of study. Each room will be 
equipped with miniature furniture and cut-outs of students at work, and is separately 


WANTED... 


Dental Hygienists to Examine the Superior 
Style and Quality of the Popular 


CHURCH’S CHILDS HYGIENIC 
TOOTH BRUSH with the Famous 
Colored Tip Handle. 


Write today for your Free Sample 
H. A. PHILLIPS & CO. 


310 California St. - - - - San Francisco 


European Tours for Hygienists 


Come with us on a real summer vacation tour 
of Europe. Prices never before equalled. 37 
days $297.00, 49 days $394.00. Sailing June 
24. Special payment terms to teachers. 


Write for Particulars 


C. W. CARRICK, D.D.S. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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illuminated. A model of this building was completed some time ago and was in- 
pected and approved by the members of the American Association of Dental Schools 
at their meeting in Chicago in April. 


Movie THEATRE 


There is a movie theatre which seats about 75 and the screen is also in view of 
possibly 200 additional persons who may stand in the aisles. A new film has been 
prepared which requires 12 minutes. It begins by showing a nurse lifting a new- 
ly born baby from its crib. By animation the film will show the calcification of the 
teeth at birth and the gradual development up to 18 years. Many lessons as to 
diet, dental care and other matters are brought out in the talking portion of this 
demonstration. This movie theatre also has three large mural paintings which 
illustrate the effort that is being made by the profession to carry the lessons of 
dentistry to the out of the way places of the world. The dentally equipped 
Ontario railway car; the Pennsylvania dental office mounted on a large motor 
truck; the dental automobile trailer and other similar means of reaching the far 
away districts will be a part of these pictures. 


DENTAL Puppet SHOw 


One of the most interesting features from the child’s viewpoint is a dental 
puppet show in which model teeth are being dressed as puppets. It is to be presented 
for the children at 11 A.M., 2 P.M. and 4 P.M. each day except Monday. This 
show also carries its lessons in diet and the proper care of the teeth. 

Aside from these special features there are other exhibits in show cases and 
glass cases which show many items of professional development which should be of 
interest to the public 

ConcLusIOoN 


It is readily admitted that but a brief description of the dental exhibit has been 
given. In presenting this exhibit to the millions of Fair Visitors we believe that 
there will result a better appreciation of dentistry as a health service and every 
dentist is urged to prevail upon those of his patients who will visit the Exposition to 
pay particular attention to the story of dental progress as revealed in the Hall of 
Science. 

No layman’s vacation of 1933 that does not include A Century of Progress 
Exposition visit can be considered complete and no dentist's vacation can be con- 


—" complete that does not include the Chicago Centennial Dental Congress as 
well. 


Annual Meeting of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association ol 
The tenth Annual Convention of the American Dental Hygienists’ 


Association will be held in Chicago, Illinois, August 7-12, 1933. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Stevens. 


Acnes G. Morris, Secretary, 


Ti 


New Members 


New York CoNNECTICUT 
Virginia M. Filkens, Newark Alfreida Polem, Southport 
Elsie Killip, Rochester Roberta Becker, Norwalk 
Almeda Butts, Rochester Caryl R. Lee, Greenwich 
Florence C. Arlidge, Rochester MASSACHUSETTS 


Mary E. Ringrose, Prattsburg 
Martha Pitcher, Syracuse 

M. Antoinette Tanguey, Syracuse 
Ruth E. Prinst, Catskill 


Florence Bower, Lawrence 
Ida Samuels, Revere 
Arlene M. Hatch, Melrose 


Margaret A. Harrigan, Lynbrook, L. I. Shirley Rutherford, Hawthorne 
Mrs. Maddine C, Burnham, Brooklyn Hawa 

Marv E. Coll, New York City Hazel Yokochi, Kauai 
Elizabeth E. Spaulding, Syracuse CaLiFORNIA 


Hazel R. Dennis, Boonville 
L. Dema Brandt, Rochester 
Evelyn Streeter, Rochester 


Mrs. Irene Bradford, Los Angeles 
Janet L. Peoples, Petatuma 


Ethel Van Ostrander, Rochester MINNESOTA 
Pu NNSYLVANIA Jessie Porter, Minneapolis 
sther Ellis, Philadelphia “es 
Frances L. Shreve, Durant 
Mildred Yale, Palmerton WASHINGTON 
Helene Lassiter, Philadelphia Dorothy Martinez, Seattle 


READ ... 
CONSIDER . . . 


A class in Efficient Dental Office Management will be con- 
ducted during the week of August 14th, 1933, in Chicago. 

The subjects covered embody: Secretarial duties, stimulation of 
Prophylactic and other Departments, Child Psychology, Health 


Talks, Radiographic Technic and General Routine as it applies to 
the Hygienist of to-day. 


_ This Course has been accepted by a number of prominent Hy- 
gienists and other Associates of the Profession and has been 
declared Practical, Modern and Helpful. 


For further details write to the instructor, 
G. Archanna Morrison, President 


PROFESSIONAL SURVEY BUREAU, INC. 
P. O. Box No. 21 West Roxbury, Mass. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Questions you desire answered should be received by the Editor on or before 
the fifth day of the month preceding publication, in order to be answered in the 
forthcoming issue of THE JouRNAL. 


1. How long should a child under ten years of age be kept in the 
Dental chair? 

Answer. Not more than a half hour at any time. If it is the first 
visit and the child is rather timid, it may be better to simply talk to him and 
show him the various things you will use on subsequent visits; in a manner 
that will arouse his interest—will make him curious and eager to come 
back. 


2. What is the procedure for effectively washing an infant’s mouth? 


Answer. Wash hands well. Wrap the end of the index finger with 
antiseptic cotton to make a small swab. Saturate cotton with water that 
has been boiled. Swab entire mucuous membrane to mechanically cleanse 
It. 


3. When should an infant’s mouth be cleansed? 


Answer. Before each feeding and after each feeding. 


4. May a dental hygienist be permitted to instruct mothérs as to the 
care of her baby’s mouth. 


Answer. Just as much as it is within her province to instruct any 
child or adult in proper home care. 
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Dates of State Dental Board Examinations 


ALABAMA—June 26, 1933 at Birmingham. Secretary, E. Patton, Birmingham. 

CALIFORNIA—Week commencing May 22, 1933 at San Francisco and week com- 
mencing June 19, 1933, at Room 1308 City Hall, Los Angeles. Sec- 
retary W. H. Robinson, Oakland. 

CoLorapo—First Tuesday of June and December, at Denver. Secretary, Zenas 
Roberts, Denver. 

FLoria—June 21, 1933 for three days, at Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville. Secretary, 
R. Taylor, Jacksonville. 

Grorcta—June 1, 1933 at Altanta and the second week in June, 1933 at Savannah. 
Secretary, M. M. Forbes, Atlanta. 

MaInE—June 26, 27 and 28, 1933, at State House, Augusta. Secretary, Alton 
Sweet, Portland. 

MaSSACHUSETTS—June 13, 14, 15 and 16 ,1933 at Boston. Secretary, W. Henry 
Grant, 141 State House, Boston. 

New Yorx—June 26 and 27, 1933 and January 29 and 30, 1934, at Albany. 
Secretary, Miner Terry, Education Bldg., Albany. 

NortH Caro.tina—June 26, 1933, at Raleigh. Secretary, E. Hawle, Raleigh. 

OKLAHOMA—June 19, 1933 at State Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma City. Secretary, 
E. Senger, Yuken. 

PENNSYLVANIA—June 21, 22 and 23, 1933, at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Sec- 
retary, W. McCready, Pittsburgh. 

RuopE IsLanps—June 27, 28 and 29, 1933 at Providence. Secretary, Albert Midg- 
ley, Providence. 

West Vircinta—June 26, 27 and 28, 1933 at Charleston. Secretary, D. Jividen, 
Charleston. 

TENNESSEE—June 12, 1933, at University of Tennessee. Secretary, F. Meacham, 
Chattanooga. 


Annual Meeting of the Georgia Dental Hygienists’ Association 


The Georgia Dental Hygienists’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing, June 12 and 13, 1933, at the Desoto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia. 


Mary LEE WENDER, Secretary 


Attend the Tenth Annual Meeting, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, August 7-12, 1933. 


; 


Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public Health Work, 
School Clinics and Private Prac- 
tice. 


Eleven Months’ Course—Septem- 
ber to July, inclusive. 


Director: 
PERCY R. HOWE, A.B., D.D.S. 


Every member of the A. D. H. A. should 
avail themselves of the opportunity to per- 
sonally try one of the i 


“DR. BUTLER” 
BRUSHES 


When writing for one, simply indicate 
bristle desired, as the brush can be supplied 
in the medium hard bleached, the hard 
bleached, the extra hard bleached, the hard 
unbleached and extra hard unbleached. 


If you are also interested in the junior, 
which by the way, is a much better con- 
structed brush than the average child's brush, 
and the materials entering into it are likewise 
much better, kindly advise at the time of 
writing and one of these will be included with 
the regular adult size. 


JNO. O. BUTLER, D.D.S. 
c/o John O. Butler Company, 
7359 CoTtTaGE Grove AVENUE 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


University of California 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


San Francisco, California 
The next regular session in the school for 
Dental Hygienists opens August 16, 1933. 
The course of study covers a period of 2 
academic years of professional and ped- 
agogic training. The legal requirement 
in California for admission to the licens- 
ing examination includes two years of 
study. For information regarding the 
curriculum in Dental Hygiene 
address the Dean, 
First and Parnassus Ave., San Francisco 


To Insure 


the regular receipt of the Journal, 
kindly notify any change of ad- 
dress to the Business Manager 


MISS BERNICE HOKE 
7024 Madden Avenue 
Los Angeles 
California 


Assist Your Doctor 


Suggest that he read 
The Review of Orthodontia 


An Analytical Digest of Current Orthodontic 
Theory and Practice 


Edited by 
Martin Dewey, D.D.S., M.D., F.A.C.D. 


a 
THE REVIEW gives due consideration to 
the discussion of problems as they occur in 
practice and is in fact a continuation of Post- 


Graduate Study. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—+o insure getting the 
first issue. Publication will be bi-monthly 
beginning January, 1933. Subscription is 
$5.00 per year or $1.00 per copy. For fur’ 
ther information write to: 


DR. J. A. SALZMANN, Managing Editor, 
The Review of Orthodontia 


17 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association 


TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
August 7th to 12th 


HOTEL STEVENS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Plan Now to Attend 


